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A celebrated English writer commences 
one of his treatises by saying that he once at- 
tended a chapel at Oxford, and heard an ex- 
cellent discourse on three out of five subdi- 
visions of the second head of a treatise in 
defence of the protestant cause. The first 
head had been delivered three vears before, 
and the two remaining subdivisions of the 
second might possibly be completed in another 
triennial period. 

My essays are in some danger of becoming 
like the clergyman’s sermon: so much alike 
that they may pass for mere divisions of 
heads of a chapter—delivered between long 
intervals so as to hide the repetitions of one 
who transcribes his own unlaboured thoughts 
I place my excuse in my indolence or my oc- 
cupations—at the reader’s pleasure. This 
taste of essay writing requires some degree of 
excitement to rouse the mind to the re quisite 
pitch of effort for undertaking it. It implies 
1 secret persuasion, not always attain ible, and 
near akin to vanity, that the writer is wiser 
than his reader. Walking abroad in his in- 
cognito, the freedom of remark with which 
this inspires him, gives offence to those who 
may conceive themselves to be included in 
his censures—and who are upt to express it 
by sneers upon him who is supposed to be 
concealed under the mask. 

The life and conduct of a self-constituted 
oht to be fair sub- 
ject for criticism and examination, nor are 
they often submitted to lenient judges. The 
thoughts which in a moment of excited feel- 
ing are committed to paper and the press, 
seem flat and vapid when served up at the 
public table. The cold criticism and the con 
temptuous sneer often detect, by the blush 
which they call up, the secret of authorship. 

Such are some of the obstacles in the way 
of a steady continuation of essays like mine. 
Should I flatter myself that they are well re- 
ceived, and that the voice of praise which 
reaches not the retirement | seek, is else- 
where echoed, the imagination passes away 
with the heated feeling which gave it birth. 

There are, moreover, in a restricted and 


censor of manners are thou 





comparatively small community like ours—) To disquisitions of this kind the name of 
difficulties in the way of anonymous essay satire, in its common acceptation, does not 
writing that do not exist in the world at large belong. * That sacred weapon left for teuth’s 
—<difficulties growing out of the peculiar cha-' defence” is effective against folly and impu- 
racter which this species of writing has as- dence, hypocrisy and vice. Yet the great 
sumed in our language. The periodical essay satirist had this loftier aim in view, and 
has been made, since the time of Addison, the | raised himself to the full dignity of the of- 
vehicle for free criticism on the morals and’ fice when he added, : 


manners of the age. This is not difficult in 


* Reverent [ touch thee it with honest zea 
the world at large, where a writer may con- | a a me oe 
; . j » rou e watch ® puoic weal, 
ceal himself in the crowd, and aim his shatts, 5 virtue’s work ' the tardy Hell 
it vices and follies, with the actors of which And goad the prelate slumbering in his sta 


he has no personal acquaintance. But it is ’ : 
It is indeed with reverence that such a 
not easy to point out errors and weaknesses 


sk is to be ant ee Ger ! ‘ . 
. SK to be approached, t the attention ot 

into which the persons who surround him ar 7 PI : : ; ; 
, men in high station ist iwakened to the 
betraved, without becoming personal or with- at ; ; . ; 
; duties which they imperfectly perform, ane 

out becoming known, nor to delineate the pe m 1 

to the responsibilities of their calling 


causes, the character, and the consequences 


; , - Compared with this, what is the brushing 
of erroneous opinions, without offending those 5 


iway of the tinsel insects thet flutter in the 


who entertain them. 
The very difficulty of the task may have 
been one of my motives for undertaking it, 


beams of folly’ If the men who give tone 


o the sentiment and direction to the « fforts 





; a if a religious community, are on the level of 
as it increases the reward and the usefulness}, : : 
; sae : ; ,-¢ |their duties—if their hearts burn with love 
of success. Ihe truth is, that this very dif-}|, : ap: 
ae : “ for man—it their selfishness 1s subdued by 
ficulty prevents the mirror in which they ; : : 
: ; : . - | zeal for the cause of God—if they adequately 
may see themselves as others see them, trom — ' ; ¢ : 
‘ 4 7 , leel the irgeness ot t irvest and how 
being held up to the individuals of sm ; ; 
, few t tog ~if t ming ful- 
communities, ar il is thus one rin pal . . : 
: , ' — himent of prophesies specting these latter 
cause of the tone of exaggeration which Is| , : ' ; 
} ‘ ' ; adavs cast its sh vs on their spirits—yjf 
too apt to characterise the weak and ove! . : 
; ; these were t f ngs, not of a few solitary 
zealous minds within them. For no one who ass ; : : 7 a" 
. mmaiy i in at pia : mut ot all whe 
makes the re quisite allowance for the imper- 7 ? : = 
: ae idminister ed fur : ry where, what 
fections of human nature. and who rightly es- , 
: , |a people!—how zealous in all good works' 
timates the value of kind feelings ina neigh-|, * } ; , : 5 
i ; ow g is brothers with one 
bourhood of friends, will be w ng to destroy ! ; + 6) , 
mind ana ¢ spirit vou that community 
the latter by harsh invectives upon instances|, _ , : 
' ' . ' ¢ Alas! | v Vv there re who carry out 
of the former. Hence he is compelled to : 
“ie ; ; into cons nt | steady practice the con- 
deal in general maxims and in speculations ' 
; ' : ns ot t r own better teelings—the 
of an abstract character, and to trust to that : ; 
seh : purposes they hay formed n moments of 
- 
sell-Knowledge which 1s 80 rare 1 possession 
} - "1 } D \ ' itn} t the spirations ifter 
for the aoplication of his remarks. ‘Truths ' : ; ; ; 6 cee a 
. . purity, and eai, and ir , Which they 
thus stripped of their individuality, ind satire , . ; 
' retimes utter Our iwe fallen in 
no longer personal, ire far from being attrac- ' , 
, rm ~ | pleasant | ‘es, nd th very Kindness of 
tive to the mass of readers. The essay stiff-' 4, ! eer } tat ry 
' , A roviaence has Deen our temptation. ine 
ens into a dull, didactic lecture, the life and f : Tanti allel ; 
. isures Ol enjovment sink us into sioth anc 
spirit of which have fled, and the author has |! : 
4 ' selfishness, and we flatter and cheat ourselves 
the mortifying reflection of having been ' : 
’ by thinking that a cold contormity to maxims 
e ” ( orality f cold acquiescence 
* Sleepless himself to give his readers sleep. f morality, and a mer acquiescence in 
! 


, sound doctrine, will serve nis will— Wake 
How much are these difficulties of censor- | 4) 


that sleepest, for it is not so. 
ship increased, when it is attempted with a 


steady and faithful hand to delineate to men — = 
whom we love and venerate, those faults of ae : a dee 
their character which are so allied to their| The Government of the Tongue. 
very virtues as to assume their hue- where| ( ued from p. 12 


the zealous jealousy of one error has led to! The abuses to be avoided include— 

the overlooking of another—those spots} 3. All that is inconsistent with the utmost 
| which bear the universal inscription of frailty | delic acy and purity. 

—those traces of imperfection, whether in} Hear the inspired writer of the Epistle to 
ithe intellect or the temper, which all below/ the Ephesians: —*“ Let no corrupt communica- 


\exhibit. I tion proceed out of your mouth, neither filthi- 
: 


eS 
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ness, no! 
not cor 


g, nor jesting, 


God, a 
rt oj 


ysile 


offensive to 
Pre m the 

mploved in the original, the ape 

to ' vert h 

in Which 

the ear, and more than the 

tolerate;—in whic! 

ing, there is displayed the execrable 

renders terms, in th 

the vehicle, when 

vey ing ideas indel 

From uttering 

of 


tolerated : ing Ingl 
highly i 
the t 


ily 


s to man. 


ad ere, to turned 


ons more ts me i meet 


mode t i ci uld 
, by words of d mean 
vit, that 
emseives not 


artfu 


indelicate, 
ly combined, 
the 


he 


ot con- 


ate In highest degree 


ind this | 


of all 


from 


ing 


God 


nguage 


des P de pl ivily, m 


preserve the 
Let these 
many abus¢ the tor 
greatest importance to avoid. 
Thirdly, Let there be more 
vigilance, where there 
danger. 
Consideration shoul 
cede 


1 the race 
young 
to the 


the 


reference 
which it 


hints suffice, in 


s of cue, is ol 
than ordinary 


is more than ordinary 


, 1n eve ry instance, pre- 
If we would adopt the only 
rationa! method in which words can be uttered, 
we must determine—first to think, and then to 
speak. * Either P 
to his disciples, 
ter than silence. 
goras has said; —* 
there wanteth not 


expression. 


said Pythagoras 
‘or say something that is bet- 
* And a greater than Pytha- 
In the multitude of words 
but he that refraineth 
Seest thou a man that 
there is more hope of a 
fool than of him.’ But if the habit of consi- 
deration be at all times desirable, how much 
more requisite must it be in circumstances of 
peculiar danger! That danger may arise some 
times from within, and originate in our own 
hearts. Oflen it may be imminent, under the 
impulse of strong and ardent feeling, and espe- 
cially unc the excitement of angry and tu 
multuous emotions. How important, then, is 
the exhortation of the Apostle James:—* Let 
every man be ewill to he k, slow 
to wrath: for the wrath man worketh 

the righteousness of If wrath be rising, 


be silent,” 


sin, 
his lips is wise.’’—* 
hasty in his words, 


Is 


} 
ier 


r. slow to spea 
ol not 
God 
if the storm be gathe ring in thy soul, summon 
to thine aid the most effectual 
self-control. Suspect thyself; dread thyseif; 
and look up to Him who is able, in the mo- 
ment of peril, * to that 
tempted.” 

The danger to be apprehended arises some- 
times froin without stil! more than from within. 
Of this source of peril the psalmist was feel- 
ingly aware:—* I said, I will take heed to my 
ways, that I sin not with my tongue: I will 
keep my mouth with a bridle, while the wicked 
is before me. | was dumb with silence; I held 
my peace even from good; sorrow 
was stirred.”” If, as in the case of David, in- 
jurie s have been received, there may be dan- 
ger of ulltering, in return, impatient, and im- 
petuous, and resentful, and recriminating, and 
heart-cutting words. If favours have bee 
received, there may be danger of yielding « 


succour them 


are 


and my 


n 


pr inciples of 


THE FRIEND. 


| #- 
which are! would be culpable to accord; and, under these solicitous to live to his glory on 
rather, which are not to be circumstances, how perplexing and ent ingling | dwell eternally in his presenee in heaven? 


What a} 


mences inthe 


inful and difficult struggle then com-| 
. between the fear of offend 

offending God! And 
ision of will 


in What manner the strug- 


mind 


ing man, and the fear of 


altnough a holv dec character 
promptly detern 
~} 
ie 


ine 
ll termin 
ive tne 
tion to the timid, 
Nor let it be forg: 
he 
from 

ire; 


that cannot 
extreme danger of such a situa- 
the and the 
itten, that silence itself 


ite, who is there 
pe ree 
modest, young ¢ 
may 
and sin it undoubtedly is, if it proceed 
that © fear of man which bringeth a 
"a fear of boldly avowing the princi- 
ples of the gospel, and maintaining the honour 
of the cause of Christ. ** Whosoever shall be 
ashamed of me and my words,” said the Lord 
him shall the Man be 
ashamed, when he cometh in the glory of his 
Father, with the holy angels.” 

Fourthly, Let us remember, that it is in- 
cumbent upon us to conduct 


sin; 


sn 


Jesus, “ of Son 


our social inter- 


course, so as not only to avoid doing evil, but 
also to effect all possible good, 

Not satisfied with saying me rely,—* Let no 
of your 
‘but that which 
that it may 


The ¢ 


corrupt communication proceed out 
mouth;”—the apostle added,— 
is good to the use of edifying, 
nister grace unto the hearers.’ 
of Colosse are a 


imi-) 
shristians} 
Iso thus exhorted: —* Let your 
speech be alway with seasoned with 
salt, that ye inay know how ye ougiit to an- 
swer every man. It is as if the apostle had 
said:—** Let there be in your conversation a} 
principle of holy vitality, which may prove that 
your he arts are alive to God: let there be in | 
it corre preventing the ten- 
dencies to that which 1s corrupt —too often| 
ipparent in social intercourse: 


grace, 


a *tive principle, 
let there he In 
it the virtue of a powerful stimulant, exciting 
the minds of others to al! that is pure and sa- 
lutary, while it imparts to Conversation a zest| 
inost gratifying to the spiritual t And| 
ought we to feel at a loss for materials to con-| 
duct, on these principles, the interchange of | 
thought and sentiment, in the house of friendly} 
intercourse ? What was the subject on whic h| 
the two celestial visitants conversed with our} 
Lord, the 


his 


aste.”’ 


Mount which was the scene of| 
1 What was the class of| 
subjects on which Jesus usually conversed with| 
his disciples? What were the subjects most | 


on 
transfiguration 


interesting to the minds of those primitive; 
Christians, who * continued steadfastly in I 
apostle’s doctrine and fellowship, and in brea 
ing of bread, and in prayer,—eating their mi 
with gladness and singleness of heart, praising | 
God, and having favour with all the people? 


,No dejection sat on their countenance; — 


melancholy broeded over their minds; no mo- 
roseness could be detected in their demeanour; 
no insipidity rendered unattractive their 
versation; yet we cannot doubt that their chief} 
and favourite topics of discourse were con-| 
a}nected with “*the decease accomplished at 


con- 


[ cry unto thee: 


earth, and to 
O 


nd does the course of conversation often become t} that we could imbibe more of their spirit, and 


then would it be easier to imitate, in some de- 
gree, the style and character of the heavenly 
conversation! Were this attained, what ineal- 
culable benefits might we not diffuse through- 
out the sphere of our social intercourse ! 

Fifthly, Let us best di- 
rected efforts our prayers 
divine aid. 


connect with our 


most earnest for 
A most appropriate prayer is to be found 
in an effusion of the inspired psalmist:—* Lord, 
make haste unto me; 
unto my voice, when | cry unto thee. Let my 
prayer be set forth before thee, as incense; 
and the lifting up of my hands as the evening 
sacrifice. Set a watch, O Lord, 
mouth; keep the door of my lips.”’ 
prayers, including petitions such as 
should have, as much as possible, the regu- 
larity and the constancy of the morning and 
the evening sacrifice anciently offered at Jeru- 
salem; and if offered by faith in him of whose 
atoning blood those sacrifices were the ap- 
pointed symbols, they will rise to heaven as 
acceptably as the cloud of 
emblematic incense. If we thus lift up our 
ardent desires to God for communications 
which he alone can bestow, we shall not fail 
to receive the aid of heavenly grace, in re- 
straining our lips from evil, and exciting 
that spirituality of mind which is the best pre- 
parative for the hours of social intercourse. If 
we habitually converse much with God, 
shal! have the best preparation for conversing 
well and profitably with men. It will then 
jalso become easy and natural to us to offer 
such petitions as the psalmist’s, not merely in 


give ear 


before my 
Our daily 


these, 


odoriferous and 


‘the hours of periodical devotion, but at every 


moment of solicitude and of danger, when aid 
from above may be especially required. 

Lastly, Let us examine ourselves fre quently, 
at the bar of conscience, in reference to the 
government of the tongue. 

Have we not, on this subject, occasion for 
very deep regret, and penitential abasement 
| of spirit | ) How little have we honoured God 
| by the improvement of this noble faculty, his 

gracious gift! How little have we effected by 
the power of speech, for the spiritual benefit 
of those around us! Were we to be de »prived 


| of this faculty, in any degree, by the effect of 


paralysing disease, how he savy a burden might 
our consciences feel, from the recollections of 
our misimprovement of this invaluable gift ? 
Are there not some who, instead of doing 
guod, have occasioned incalculable evil by the 


abuse of the tongue? “The tongue” of some 


‘*is a fire, a world of iniquity; so is the tongue 
among our members that it defileth the whole 
body, "and setteth on fire the course of nature; 
and it is set on fire of hell.”” So let it not be 
with any one of us! May pardon be obtained 
for past offences and past deficiencies, through 
the atoning sacrifice of Jesus: and m: ry there 


sinful assent to the opinions expressed, an d | Jerusalem,” and its wondrous and glorious re-| be granted, in answer to prayer, the effectual 


the principles maintained. In the bours of so- 
cial intercourse, how gradual and easy is ofien 
the transition from the expression of senti-| 


|sults. What other subjects could be in their} 
estimation equally interesting, when, with one 


mind and one heart, they counted all things| 


aid of the Holy Spirit to control and sane tify 
the faculty of speech; that “ not offe nding in 
word,” we may attain the perfection referred 


ments with which you may safely accord, to| but loss for the excellency of the knowledge|to in our text, being able to govern, by most 
the utterance of sentiments with which it | of Christ Jesus their Lord; and were chiefly | effectual discipline, the whole economy of 





THE PIOUS NEGRO, } 
Abridged for * The Friend,” from an account ag con- 
Diary of Newhe 


} 
the 


tained in rahul 


Cornelius, a negro assistant to the Moravian 
mission in the island of St. Thomas, was for 
faithful amongst his 

About the year 1748 he had been 
powerfully aw ikened by the consideration of 
it it Was 
unfolded to him in the simple testimony of one 
of the missi 


many years a labourer 


own nation. 


the death and atonems of Jesus, as 


naries. lie became deeply con 
d ae 
ind felt 


d to 


cerned about the salvation of his soul, 
| 


a strong impulse | 
attend their ministry 
he could 
renounce tne ‘ 
the | 

heathenish ways of But even 
into the h of Lord, as the 
Shepherd, followe i his poor straying shee pand 
the be 
Alter calling him from 
his company, the brother represented to him, 


iti persuasion itv 


and 


ol 
priva instruction 
not at 
' 


Us 


Sull once res 
wor 


“Tak 


but occasionally at 


merry nas, and part } ilé 


intrymen. 


it 
his co 
use riot, the cood 


so ordered it that one 
held him at his reveis. 


ol missionaries 


that it was not becoming for one who had de 
clared that he would rt to the 
Saviour, attend such meetings as these 
* Tlere,” said he, ** the devil bas his work, and 
you have assured me that you will not be his 


vive his hea ) 


to 


slave. But now I discover that your heart is 
still in his power, for you still love the vanities 
of the world, and the company of the children 
It would| 
there fore be better that vou left off coming to| 
This of-| 
fended him greatly, and he thought, “* What is| 
that to the white man, and what do I eare for} 


him Hlowever, his amusement was spoiled 


of disobedience, in whom he rules. 


our meetings, and to the school.” 


for that time, and he returned home much dis- 
pleased, and resolved never more to visit the 
Brethren, or attend their But bis 
heart was not at rest, and his convictions grew 
not p at night. | 
the missionary sounded con-| 


meetings. 


so strong, that he could le 
The address of 
tinually in: his ears, and followed him with so 
strong an impression, that he altered his mind, 
and visited him. Bein 
feared, with displeasure, but with great cor- 
diality, he was exceedingly affected, and relat- 
ed, with many tears, what had passed in his 
soul during the days past. 


t 
y received, not, as he 


This gave the bro- 
ther occasion to converse freely and closely} 
with him, and Cornelius now made a solemn 
promise to surrender himself entirely up unto| 
Him, who had shed his blood to redeem him. | 
In 1749, he was admitted into the Christian} 
church; from which period he remained faith-| 
ful, and the grace he then received was above 
all things precious and nportant to his soul. | 
He also made daily progress in the knowledge| 
of himself, and of the love of his Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. He had an humbling 
sense of his innate depravity, but cleaved so! 
closely to our Saviour, and relied so firmly on| 
his atonement, that all who spoke with him 
were encouraged and edified. He likewise} 
soon began to preach Jesus, as the friend of 
sinners, to his countrymen. In 1754, he was) 
appointed an assistant, and has ever since| 
served the Lord, and the congregation in va-| 
rious ways, with great zeal and faithfulness. 


esteemed by all whuo had any thing to « 


THE FRIEND. 





He had learnt the business of a mason well, 


and had the appointment as master-mason to 


the royal buildings, in which employ he vas 
j 


lo with 
him, as a clever, upright and disinterested man. 
He laid the foundation-stone of each of the six 
chapels belonging to the the 


ne, a 


Thissions 

built of st 
likewise a ng all the 
our different He was 
write, and speak the Creole, Dutch, 
German and 
hin a great advantag 
Ti 


plantation. 


in 


sc 
islands, which are now all nd 


sted in buildi 


331 houses In 
ab! to 


Danish, 
which gave 


Seitiements. e 
English languages; 


before all the other ne 


groes. 1 1767, he was a slave in the royal 
He first purchased the freedom ol 
his wife, and then laboured hard to gain his 
ll ; 

much entreaty, and the payment of 
ible work 
of his hands in such a manner, that he also by 
degrees purchased the emancipation of his six 


children. 


own liberty, which at last eflected, after 
“a consider- 


ransom. God blessed him and the 


In his free state he sought, more 
possibly could do bef 


than he 


ore, to serve he Lord 
imong the people of his own colour, and 


| 


Spe nt 
whol 


e days, and often whole nights. in visiting 
them in the different plantations. The gift he 
possessed, distinctly and emphatically to ex- 


press himself upon religious subjects, was 


wonderful, and both in 
weekly meetings at the chapel, and at funerals, 
were full of life and spirit, insomuch, that not 


his discourses 


only the negroes, but even many white people 
of all descriptions, heard him with pleasure 
and edification. 

At the same time it can be said with truth, 
that he was by no means puffed up by the ex- 
cellent talents he possessed. lis character 
was that of an humble servant of Cnrist, who 
thought too meanly of himself to tre 
with contempt. 
account of his life he said, * I am not worthy 
that any thing should be said concernir og me: 
| am a poor sinner, and the chief of sinners. 
In me there was and is no good, and all I have 
is what Christ has given me, according to his 
great mercy, by which he saved my soul This 
To tribute 
unto the indigent, and assist the feeble, was 
the delight of his heart, and every hungry, suf- 
fering, and perplexed soul, found in him a 
generous and sympathising friend, and faithful 
adviser. 

fn the year 1796, his wife departed this life 
very happily, after which he now sought to be 
free from all outward concerns, and gave up 
his business to his eldest son. 


it others 
When asked to write some 


ilone is worth speaking of.” di 


of old age increasing upon him, he ardently 
longed to depart and be with Christ. During 
the last three years of his life, he was exceed- 
ingly worn down by a constant cough and 
pain in his side, and the time of his final re- 
lease appeared to him to be put off long. Lis 
great activity and cheerfulness of mind suffered 
by it, and sometimes it would seem as if his 
faith and courage failed. He complained now 
and then with great earnestness and many 
tears, that he no more felt his love to the Lord 
Jesus so fervent as formerly, and once, as he 
was reading and meditating, over that text of 


the 


The infirmities! 


claimed; ** Ah! I have also left my first love,” 

and could not immediately be comforted. 
Whenever any visited him, the conversation 

soon ind 


brethren 


turned upon 


Mtritual subjects, 


all 
melted. All the and 
d to see him, expressed 


1! and blessed by 


hearts were 
w! 
how much tl 
their interview. 

On November 


was consider 


sisters, o olten calle 


ey were editec 


g informed that 


he of the mis- 


con- 


iviour, 
the comlort to be cd 1 ft | uflering 


sionaries went to 


versation concern! 


ind death, his g 


rach 


nd the 


severest 
trials of this life a most grievous tempta- 

Ah! I ought to 
ive dor oO and ved } erved my 
Saviour be j t he 
will receive I come to him 
hing to plead but 


iteousness through his 


tions, 


me in merc 


iS a poor sinner, havi 


the 


vy not 
his grace, and 
blood.”’ 


of heart 


rl 

Being assured that in this situation 
he might, with full assurance and 
cheerfulness, rest upon the gracious premises 
of the end of 
his faith, even eternal life; he begged that his 
] it he might once 


he al. 
her, to take 


our Saviour, and would ob 


in 


children might be c th 
more see them altoget 


of them. 


a final leave 


th several 
bed 


exerted 


uldren, w 
t 
more 


This was done, and his cl 
grand-children, 
their sick father. He now onc: 
ill his strength, sat up in the 
head, 
d addressed the m thus 


excet lingls ! | 


v, ( 


assembled around e ot 


be 


with | 


d, uncovered 


his venerable adorned 


white as snow, 
cf 


an 


my € 


rejoice loved 

be- 
for | believe, that my Lord 
ce and t 
t. You kn 


concern has been re- 


le 
eariy 


children, to see you once more together 


fore my departure; 
Ss 


ind ke 


Wiil 
to hin 
children, what my chief 


specting you, 


Wrour soon me 


your 


} 


ather home st dear 


yw, 


as iong 


as | was with you, how 
th te 


freque ntly [| have ex 


to neglect the day of 


lorted you, W irs, not 
, but to surrender 
yourselves with soul and body to your God 
to w him faithfully. 
strictly i 
ie ved wi 


your souls, and grieve the S; 


orace 


and Redeemer, and 
Sometimes | 


follo 
have dealt 
matters which I be 


with you, in 
ld bring harm to 
rit of God, and | 
have exerted my parental authority to prevent 
mischief; but it wa t of 
you. However, it may have happened, that I 
have been some If this has 
been the case, I beg you, mv dear children, to 
O forgive fa- 


s all done o1 or lov 


e to 


times too severe. 


3 


forgive me. your poor, dying 


ther.” 
Here he was obliged to stop, most of the 
children and 


deeply moved by this address. 


weeping sobbing aloud, being 
At last one of 
said: * We! 


) ask for- 


| his daughters recovering herself, 
have 


dear father, we alone cause t 


giveness, for we have often made your life 
heavy, and have been disobedient children.’ 


The rest joined in the same confession. The 
j father them continued: * Well, my dear child 
| ren, if all of you have forgiven me, then attend 

to my last wish and dying request. Love one 
aeeener Do not suffer any quarrels and dis- 
putes to arise among you after my decease. 


No, my children,” raising his voice, “ love 


God had also blessed him with a remark-| Scripture; “I have somewhat against thee,| one another cordially: let each strive to show 


able share of good sense, and many talents. 


because thou hast left thy first love,” he ex- 


{proofs of love to his brother or sister; nor 
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suffer yourselves to be tempted by any thing 
to become proud; for by that may 
miss of your soul's salvation, but pray our Sa- 
viour to grant 
hearts. If yout 
ther, V 
ones you all iin in eternal | 
be able to say to our Sav | 
thy | unworthy C 
thou hast given me. 
will not fors 
not forsake 
Words cannot descr 


you evel 


} | } 
iowly minds 
{ 


complet 


you 


How sad 
my will be 


see ag 


oor orn 


} 


IRE VOU; 


im. , 


peace of God, and what melting 
pre Valle d | 
The missi 
the 


curing t 


mary 
above, to di ress 
tionate and 
down, offered up 
our Saviour for if mercy and 
faithfulness experienced by this dear patient, 
now ardently longing for his release, 


earnest man r, ul Kine 


a fervent prayer, thanking 


the proofs < 


and espe- 
cially, that he had drawn him by cords of love 
unto bimsé f, granted him to be in 
and enjoy the merits of his sufferings and 
death, and preserved hi faith the 
end of his mortal life. Then, with many tears, 
he besought the Lord to grant to this his faith- 
ful servant rich and to remove 
every cloud that might in any degree obscure 
the bright prospect 


him, 


lieve 


m in this to 


consoiations, 
of everlasting joy; to keep 
the eyes of his faith steadily fixed upon that 
great atonement made for , and, when 
his time was come, to take him home into his 
joy, and impart unto him that reward of grace, 
which he had promised unto all th 

were found faithful unto death, closing with 
those words, * Amen, Lord Jesus! ec 
take this thy blood-bought sheep home to thy- 
self!’’ In wW joined 
most fervently, and added! “ Yea, Lord Jesus 
come soon! : 


all 


who 


se 


me, and 


these last yds, Cornelius 


ti 
come, come, O come 

His countenance shone with an expression 
of joy and peace, and he could not express in 
words how thankful and wv he felt, while 
the tears flowed down his aged cheeks. 

His departure did not take place tll in t 
night between the 29th and 30th of November, 
when he fell gently asleep, his children who 
were singing a hymn at his bedside, not even 
perceiving when he breathed his last. 

His two sons and four daughters are em- 
ployed as assistants. By them he lived to see 
twelve grand and five great-grand children. 
According to his own 8&4 
years old. 

Having received a promise, that he should 
be buried in the burving-ground at 
hut, where his wife and mother lay 
were immediately taken towards it, and in the 
afternoon at five o'clock, the 
brought from his house by a ve ry large com- 
pany of negro brethren and sisters, who being 
all dressed in white, w ilked in ¢ jemn proces- 
sion to the buryivg-ground. ‘The faneral dis- 
course was upon the text, appointed for the 
day, on which he departed, Ezek. chap. xxxiv.| 
ver. 15. I will feed my flock, and I will cause 
them to lie down, saith the Lord. ‘The chapel 
could not contain the numerous auditory,| 
among whom were a great many white people,| 


hapy 


ie 


account, he was 


ewnerrn- 
ay, Steps 
corpse 


was 


negro brother was esteemed and beloved by 


persons of all ranks and coluur. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Ti e ac ce 


Heit, 


yourt 


ise 


of our beloved friend Henry 
late of this 
a loss of no ordinary 


ioned 


ment 
h 
cheracter 
brie nd 


tr ive] 


in 
fl cl d 


a number 


is | 
s lividuals in this country had 
the ministry, or 

With the ex- 

G mm along life de voted to 
iuse of lis Divine Master, he united the 


humility and gentleness which so eminently 


were mn 


pe rience 
the « 


rest 


tt 


idorn the Chi firm 


character 
luith { f the 


ns with 


n in con- 
gospel, he asserted 
a meekne and 


h wroug! Ipor heart 


tending for 


Ws saving trut 


persua- 
s even 
his opponents, and inspired them with respect 
for the man even while they dissented from his 
views. As a 


ind convinci 


minister he sound, clear 
g, manifesting a tenderness and 
fervour of spirit which showed that he was 
dee imbued the of the 


doctrines he preached to others; and though 


was 


ply with importance 
plain and honest in rebuking the wilful sinner, 
he and reconciliation 


cere penitent. 


proeciaime d the pard mn 
which is offered to the sir 


While engaged ina re 
Great 


igious visitto Friends 
lrelar years 
affliction in the loss 
had 


h s ab- 


> 
in Britain and 1, several 


igo, he met with a severe 


of his beloved wife and a son to whom he 


confided the care of his affa ring 


serce, and though th bereavements 
were dee ply 
ve tthe mee 
evinced the 
Ito sust 


tive di 


trying to his affectionate feelings, 
kness and resignation of his spirit 
efficacy of the 
iin the 


ition 


religion he pro- 
mind under the most af- 


On t affecting occa- 


fesse 


fli 


sion he wr 


spen s 


ts 


amon 


1) 
in acaress to 


he 
plete with Christian instru 


youth of the 
labouring, re- 
and counse! 
It was extensively circulated in Englend, and 


on 
lhe 


r 


ge whom was 


s clelV 


ction 


re-printed in this country. meeting for 
Sufferings of Yearly Meeting of Ohio re- 
cently directed another edition to be published 
for distribution among its members, and the 


mournful event of his decease while tra- 
them, will 
greatly add to the interest with which it will 


be read 


The diligence with which he had laboured 
the cause of reli 


velling in gospel love among 


in yion and virtue, while in 
the vigour of life, might induce the expectation 
that the evening of his days would have been 
passed in quiet repose, but as a faithful stew- 
ard of the sacred gift committed to his trust. 
he cheerfully resigned himself to the call of 
duty, and though in the 71st year of his age, 
set out the past on a reli- 
gious visit to his brethren in Ohio and Indiana 
Yearly Meetings 


during summer 
Alluding to this prospect 
in a letter to a beloved relative written shortly 
before leaving home, he remarks:—** Nothing 
less forcibly impressive than an apprehension 
of religious duty would have induced me to 
give up to a visit so I have no 
other motive whatever—t y home was never 
more pleasant to me than it now ts, and I had 


flattered myself that a release from engage- 


extensive. 


his family and the Society of 


of 


to enjoy the comforts of my home during 
the few days I may remain in this mutable 
jstate. Reasonings of this kind nearly brought 
| me to conclude that it was improper for me, 
jin my advanced stage of life, to encounter the 
unavoidable difficulties of so Jong a journey, 
and my faith has been put to the test I think 
us much, if not more, than at any former pe- 
riod of my life.’ lhen, as if he had a pre- 
sentiment of the event which has taken place, 
he adds:—* However, | stand 
make the attempt if way opens; 


resigned to 
should 


through 


and 
health and strength fail to carry me 

this time, I think I feel a humble confidence 
that I have not followed cunningly devised fa- 
bles—a confidence that is strenuthened by the 
knowledge [ have of my utter inability, with- 
out to advance the good 
cause that I early espoused and have long 
considered pre-eminent.” 


divine assistance, 


He reached Mount Pleasant in time for the 
Yearly Meeting of Olio, held there; and 
though unwell during its session, attended all 
the meetings except one sitting of the meeting 
of ministers and elders. Feeling himself bet- 
ter afier the close of the yearly meeting, he 
proceeded on his journey as far as Stillwater, 
where he was taken so ill as to be unable to 
travel. His disease was cholera morbus, ac- 
companied with great prostration of strength. 
During the night of the 14th of 9th month, he 
remerked:—* My trust is in Him who said, 
1 will not leave you comfortless. ‘The founda- 
tion of God standeth sure. I have not followed 
cunningly devised fables. I do not know how 
it will be at the present, [but] I feel no fear as 
to the future. I had no outward motive in 
coming here—it was in obedience; yet 1 do 
not trust to a of dedication, but in the 
Lord’s mercies.”” At time, * The 
hope of the hypocrite faileth, but I can say 
mine does not. I feel at times as though I 
could lift up my voice to praise the Lord, 
though my strength faileth. Let it prove as 
it will, Jam glad lam here. You have done 
all you could for me and I am thankful—if I 
die, I die in peace with all mankind, living 
praises be unto the Lord.” asked 
irtable 
in the 
The calm and heavenly 
shed a sweet influence 
around his dying bed, and rendered it a privi- 
lege to be with him at that solemn season, in 
which was amply verified the truth of the 
Scripture testimony, “ Precious in the sight 
of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 

Although the violence of the disease ap- 
peared to be arrested, yet his enfeebled frame 
gradually sunk under its ravages, and on third 


life 


another 


On being 
how he was, he replied, * 1 am comf 
in body and mind—I feel comfortable 
prospect of going.” 


frame of his mind 


day, the 23d of ninth moath, his redeemed spi- 
rit was liberated from the trials of this change- 
ful life, and we doubt not has joined the church 
triumphant in heaven. 


Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Burlington, N. J., 
on fifth day, the 16th iustant, Joun Murray Bacon to 
Evizazetu H. Sioan. 
at Friends’ meeting, Radnor, on fifth 


| day, the 16th instant, Cuarces Ronerrs, of this city, 


asa pleasing proof, how much this venerable} ments of this kird wou!d leave me at liberty | to Anna Mania Hoskins, of Radnor, 
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“the outer man,” to the elory of our God, friends or pouring forth their sighs and tears| cunning, and resources of these curious ani- 
and the spiritual and eternal benefit of all in secret for some dear deluded one, wander- 


within the sphere of our influence. 
For ‘‘ The Priend.’’ 
OCCASIONAL THOUGITS.---NO. X. 
For conside 
of sinners against himself, lest ye be weary and faint 
in your min Hebrews, xii. 3. 


The of which this 
forms but a small portion, seems particularly 


him that endured such contradiction 


exhortation passage 
calculated to impart comfort to the true be- 
liever in Jesus in times of affliction. When 
every thing around us assumes a dark and 
threatening aspect, when 
ness 


adversity or sick- 


has ken us and we are suffering 
under the of imulated 
when we behwold the child, the 
brother, despite of all 


walking in the broad way, which if persisted 


overta 


weight ace sorrow ; 
friend, or the 
our remonstrances, 
in, will lead to condemnation and misery; or, 
have consigned to the silent tomb the beloved 
object with whom we had taken sweet coun- 
sel, and who we had expected would assist 


and comfort us during the remaindez of our 


pilgrimage: we have, perhaps, in each or in 
all of these cases, sometimes ft lt that our 
burden was almost greater than we could 


bear, and have been ready to ask, why am | 
thus afflicted? know that un- 
interrupted prosperity is no mark of the Di- 
vine favour, and are expressly told that 
“Whom t Father loveth he chasteneth, 
and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth;” 


But since we 


how it would lessen the poignancy, if in these 
seasons of affliction we would turn the mind 
inward and endeavour to discover wherein it 
is designed for our profit, considering Him, 
who, whatever deyvree of suffering we 
have p 
ter draught before us. 


Priest * endured 


may 
has partaken of the bit- 

If our glorious High 
ol 


ad through, 


iss 


such contradiction sin- 


ners against himself,’ surely we should es 
teem no trial too great, if thereby we are to 
be made * partakers of his holiness.” “ Is it 


that he be as his 


lord!” We 
circumstanced, become 
by frequi 


ex itp €-——iN 


not enough for the disciple 
the 


how 
Hnowe 


master, and servant as 


lil > 
should all, 


better and happt 


this 


ver 


r more ntly con- 


templating whose 


blest life 


great 


We see t! e path, and in hia death the price, 
us wrealt ascent the 


And in lus g ' pt 


Of immortahty. 


When we think of our own demerits, and 
of all that He has borne for our | it is 


SAKC, 
enough to excite tears of gratitude for the 


j supre ino 


many comforts we sull enj 

If there circum- 
stances, or struggling with poverty and want 
they may remember Him, who, though in- 
finitely more to lay 
his head, and who has made poverty its¢ if 


are any in straitened 


worthy, had not where 
honourable by wearing it as a mantle while 
he dwelt among ms. Are there any who are 
suffering from sickness or bodily affliction? 
he endured much greater agony for them, 


and has often caused the sick chamber to be- 


} 


ing in the paths of error! He was a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief; the whole 
human race was his family, and the “ poor 
sinner,”’ of whatever name or nation, excited 
in Him the yearnings of a parent’s heart. 


With those who truly love the Saviour, these 


considerations must have a beneficial 
effect. He is not an high priest that cannot 


be touched with 


very 


a feeling of our infirmities, 
but was in all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin. Therefore, when suffering 
under affliction, or contending with difficul- 
ties of any kind, let us consider Him, “ lest 


we be weary and faint in our minds.” Let 
us lay aside every weight, and the sin (repin 
ing at our lot) which doth so easily beset us, 


and let us run with patience the race that 1s 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith, who, for the joy that 
was him, endured 
pising the shame, and is now set down on the 
rigut hand of the throne of God. ee*h, 


set before the cross, des- 


THE ELEPHANT. 


Having been agreeably entertained with 
looking through the pages of a volume en- 
titled, ** Anecdotes of the Animal Kin: 


aom, 


printed at Glasvow, and intended 


asa supple 


ment to a recent edition of * Goldsmith's 
Animated Nature,’ | propose making from 
it a few selections for * The Friend,” and 


shall begin with some notices of that noble, 


‘half reasoning animal,”’ the eleplrant. 
L. R. 
Bathing is a favourite recreation with the 


elephant. This probably 
sure the feels from the c 
cooled and refreshed, as they have 


arises from the ple i- 
anionnl uticle being 
no hair to 
protect it from the sun's influence. 
Heber, in | 
ber of elephants e1 joying themselves in this 
way, which he thus narrates :—* At a distance 


of about half a those d 


B shop 
lis approach to Dacea, saw a num 


mile from esolate pa 
laces, a sound struck my ear, as if from the 


water itself on which we were riding, the 


It 
was long, loud, deep, and tremulous, some- 
thing between the blowing of a whale, ¢« 


most solemn and singular I can conceive. 


perhaps more like those roaring buoys which 
are placed at the mouths of s 
harbours, in which the 
to warn shiy 


English 
] 1 ¢ 
winds make a 
‘Oh,’ said Abdallah, 
‘there are elephants bathing; Dacea much 
I looked 


and saw about twenty of these 


me 
noise 


s off them. 


place for elephants. immediately, 


fine ani 


thal 


with their heads and trunks just appearing 
above the water heir bellowing it was 
which I had heard, and which the water con 


veyed to us with a finer effect than if we had 
been on shore.”’ 

The following anecdote illustrates the pas 
sion of clephants for water, but s further 
illustrates the cunning and resources of these 


animals. “At the siege of Bhurtpore, in the 


come, as it were, “ the gate to heaven,” when|year 1805, an affair occurred between two 
he has deigned to bless it with his presence. lelephants, which displays at once the cha- 
Are there any who are mourning for departed jracter and mental capacity, the passions, 


le 


mals: The British army, with its countless 
host of followers and attendants, and thou- 
sands of cattle, had been for a long time be- 
fore the city, when, on the approach of the 
warm season and of the dry hot winds, the 
quantity of water in the neighbourhood of the 
camps; necessary for the supply of so many 
beings, began to fail; the ponds or tanks had 
dried up, and no more water was left than the 
immense wells of the country would furnish. 
The multitude of men ( that were 
at tne wells, particularly the 
largest, occasioned no little struggle for the 
priority in procuring the 
each was there 


and cattle 
unceasing|ly 


supply, for which 
to seek, and the consequent 
the 


cuntusion on 


lerable. 


spot was frequently very 
On one occasion, two elt phant 
drivers, each with his el phant, the one re- 
markably large and the other 
comparatively small and weak, were at the 
well together; the small elephant had been 
provided by his master with a bucket for the 
occasion, he carried at the end of 
the larger animal being 
destitute of this necess iry vessel, either spon- 


taneously, or by desire of 


cons 


and strong, 


the which 


nis proboscis ; but 
his keeper, seized 
the bucket, and easily wrested it away from 
his less powerful fellow-servant. The 
was too sensible of his inferiority openly to 

though it is obvious that he 
felt it; but great squabbling and abuse ensued 


latter 


resist the insult, 





At lens 
inimal, watching the opportunity 


between the keepe rs. weaker 


1. the 
when the 
other was staading with his side to the well, 
retired backwards a few paces, in a vi ry quiet 
} 


unsuspicious and then ru 


ward with all his might, drove his h 


manner, o for- 
id against 
and 


may ¢ 


the side of the other, pushed him 


the It be imagined 
that great inconvenience was imme diately ex- 


fairiy 


into well. ly 


is! 
perienced, and serious apprehensions quickly 
followed, that the water in the well, on which 
the existence of so many seemed in a great 
measure to depend, would be spoiled, or at 
least injured by the unwieldy brute which was 
precipitated into it; and as the surface of the 
water was nearly twenty feet below the com- 


mon level, 


there did not appear to be any 
means that could be adopted to get the ani- 
mal out by main force, without the risk of in- 
juring him. 


There wereanany feet of water 
below the 


elephant, who floated with eas 
surface, Aperiencin 
pleasure from his cool it, he evinced but 
little to exert what means he 
mself of escape. A vast 
nutnber of fascines had been « mploye d by the 
army i 


on 
and ¢ 


its g considerable 
retre 
inclination ever 


migut possess in bh 


1 conducting t 


he siege; and at length 
it occurred to the elephant keeper, that a suf 
ficient number of these (which mav be com- 
pared to bundles of wood) might be lowered 
into the well, to make a hill, which might be 
raised to the top, if the anima! could be in- 
structed as to the necessary means of laying 
them in regular succession under his feet. 
having been obtained from the 
engineer officers to use the fascines, which 


Permission 


were at the time put away in several piles of 
very considerable height, the keeper had to 
teach the elephant the lesson, which, by 
means of that extraordinary ascendancy these 
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men attain over their charge, joined with the 











Knowledge Manufactory.—Some idea may| Hope gave its glowing promise, and a thrill 





intellectual resources of the animal itself, he he formed of the extent of business carried on} ore my oe — than all before. 
eee : . a i y pure cup was yet perhaps to fill, 
was soon enabled t »; and the elephant be-|in the printing office, London, where the pub-| ang then I paused, for all my thoughts were o'er. 
gan quickly to pla each fascine as it was lications of the * Society for Useful Know-| 10th mo. Ist, 1834. E ee 
lowered. su sively under him, until, in a ledge” are printed, hy the following particu 
little tin e was enabled to stand up lars, furnished by a friend, who recently paid 
them: this time, however, the cunning a visit to that establishment. ‘Type founders THE FRIEND. a 
brute, e: ng the pleasure of his situation, employed, 30; stereotype founders, 6; met TENTH MONTH, 25, 18314. 
af t eat and part privation of water employed damping paper, 7; compositors, 16V. Oo s : ‘ 3 
swhich he had been lately exposed, (they | The principal case-room, where the types ar uv another page wi | be found a corrected 
are observed in their tural state to fre quent) set, is 270 feet long, and is filled from end to list of agents for this Journal; but, as it is 
rivers, and to swim very often,) Was unW end with a double row of frames. Two steam panenes — have overlooke d some = the 
to work any loner; and all the threats of his! engines are employed in driving the printing changes which have re a ol the rc- 
keeper could not induce him to place anothe t\}machines, of which there are 18, that can > mae ai sesame new ae ~ vuld any of our 
fascine. The man then opposed cunning to\ throw off from 700 to 1000 impressions each Iniends eee ceericetg — such defects, it is hoped 
cunning, and began to c uress and praise the) per hour. There are fifleen common printing they will point them out. Agents and sub- 
elephant; and what he c | not effect by| presses, for performing the finest work; and) SCMbers are reque sted, when ey. make re- 
thre its. he was enabled to do by the repe ted five hydraulic presse 3. of 200 tons power each. mittances, to forward tor pla as large a de- 
promise of plenty of ra k. Incited by this,|for pressing paper There are in the esta-| 20min ition as they can; and subscribers would 


the animal again went to work, raised hims« If} bl shment about 1000 works in stereotype, ol 


considerably higher, until, by a partial re-| which about 75 are Bibles. ‘The first cost of the} ‘ 


he top of the! plates for these would amount to £5400,000 


moval of the masonry round t 
well, he was enabled to st pout. The whole) the weight is about 5000 tons, and, if melted 
ffair occupied about fourteen hours.” ind sold as old metal, they would be worth 
It is comp ited that an ele phant Wi | per (570,000. The average quantity of papel 
form the work of six horses; but he requires! printed amounts, weekly, to the astonishing 
more care from his keeper, and a much! quantity of about 2000 reams. When the pa-| 
greater quantity of food, which in India usu-| per-makers and other tradesmen are taken in} 
ally consists of rice and water, either raw or, account, the men to whom th's establishment 
boiled, with the addition of fresh vegetable, gives employment must amount to several thou- 
substances. His daily allowance of rice is a) sands. 
hundred pounds, and he is supposed to drink 
about forty-five gallons of water. The ele- 





Leeds Mercury. 


For “ The I 
LINES OF AN AUTUMN EVENING. 


phant is easily overheated; and it becomes 
necessary to allow him to bathe as fre quently 


as circumstances will permit. Where the! © there are thoughts of other years, that break 


pool is not sufliciently deep to allow him to Upon our pensive, solitary hours, 

immerse himself entirely in the water, he| As auth the trembling wave o’er sleeping lake, 
: ’ Or twilight breeze o’er summer's fading flowe 

sucks up a quantity in his trunk, and, ele = = — ae 


vating it over his head, spouts it all over his! pye felt those thoughts, as oft I've wander'd forth, 


body : Mid auburn groves that spoke the dying year, 
Of the attachment of el 
keepers, or to those who have done them a 
kindness, many instances are on record. We 
shall here lay a few before our readers:— Saas 
AZlian relates, that a man of rank in India, 
having very car¢ fully trained up a female The thoug = ae ae t—but on the stream of years 
elephant, used daily to ride upon her. She Long had they leit me, as an anchorite. 
Was exceedingly sagacious, and much at-| what 
tached to her master. The prince, having Back on the morn-lit times of joyous youth, 
heard of the extraordinary we ntleness and| What grief to wake, and know those times are past, 
capacity of this animal, demanded her of her| ‘Vi all their opening sweets, and artless truth. 
owner. But so attached was this person to! Pye thought of those lov’d ones of other times. 
his elephant, that he resolved to kee p her at Whose wayward follies mingled with my own; 
all hazards, and fled with her to the moun-| But they tad vanish’d—some to other climes, 


. " 5 8 > re mould’ring ’ . | pr? 
tains. The prince, having heard of his re-| _ ome were mould’ring "neath the unletter’d 
} eL.one. 


ephants to their) Wen the brown leaves caine twirling to the earth, 


i nature's music lulled the evening air. 





ght of those young joys, and hopes, and 





That chequered o’er my early path of light; 


ss to dream, when dreams their visions cast 


treat, ordered a party of soldiers to pursue, 
and bring back the fugitive with his ele phant. How sweet the mem'ry of friendships early form’d, 
They overtook him at the top of a steep hill. - Mid _ rN os = on + 0 oe heath; 
. > fe } aplf is a © ow sad lo nD ia ose they once had warin’d, 
_ he de . nded himself by mio ones Are chill’d with cares, or slumb’ring now in death. 
own upon his pursuers, in which he was as- 


sisted by his faithful elephant, who threw) l’ve — “ie ue evansssenh chats 
stones with great dexterity. At le ngth, how- Of yout 7 ul hopes, and manhvod's cares misplaced, 
he soldiers gaine 7 the a i Its morn of brightness, and ils eve that fades 
ever, the soldiers gained the summit of the And leaves a meteor trace on mem’ry’s waste. 
hill, and were about to seize the fugitive, ; Lz 
when the elephant rushed amongst them with ot wr a pr see A - os 4 
. . empers chia —C i inalloy ° 
the utmost fury, trampled some to death, | yy od th aste—-OF virtue unalloyed ; 

: J ow sad the change if we are made to shrink 
dashed others to the ground with her trunk,| From guilty shame, and innocence destroyed. 
and put the rest to flight. She then placed , 

“ ‘ve ith j sous Nia 
her master, who was wounded in the contest, | !'¥¢ ‘nought of heaven with its glorious light 


Of living truth, to guide the weary one, 
upon her back, and conveyed him to a place) 4s did the pillar glad the ling’ring flight, 
of security. 


| Of Judah's throng from Egypt's tyrant throne. 


confer a favour by an early payment to the 
gents in their neighbourhood, and by for- 
warding their requests forthe paper, for single 
numbers, or alterations in direction, &c., 
through him. For want of attention to these 
particulars, the proprietors are frequently sub 
jected to unnecessary discounts on sites, and 
expense of postage . 


The intimation of our correspondent ***h 


will in future, should occasion require, be duly 


re V irded. 


We should be pleased to number our friend 
A. D. J. among our regular contributors. 


By referring to page 218 of Jast vol., and 


several of the following numbers, A. B. will 
perceive the reason of our deviation from the 
‘ourse indicated. 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Assor tition of brie nds in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 


fon the SOth inst. at 3 o'clock, P. M., at the 


Depository, No, 50, N. Fourth street. 


10 mo. 24th, 1834 
! 


An Apprentice wanted to the Currying bu- 


siness—apply at this office. 


i 





Diep, on fifth day morning, the 23d instant, in the 
19th year of her age, after a short illness, Evizanetn 
Wistar, daughter of the late Dr. Caspar Wistar of 

this city. 

| ’ ae 

| on the 26th of ninth month last, Jonn Pm- 
jLirs, a member of Whiteland Particular Meeting, 
| Chester county, Pennsylvania, in the 76th year of his 


re. 





—— lately in New York, Carnanine Murray, ro- 
llict of the late John Murray, Jr., an esteemed member 
and elder of the monthly meeting of New York, 
aged 71 years. 
on the 17th of ninth month last, at his regi- 
| dence at N. Stonington, Con., Apert Coui.ins, an ac- 
ceptable minister of the Society of Friends, aged 64 
years. His last illness was short, but painful and 
distressing, and endured with much patience and re. 
signation, Also his daughter, Asicat R. Coxitns, on 
the 6th of seventh month last, aged 34 years. 

—— at his residence on Yonge street, Upper Ca- 
nada, on the 3d of ninth month, Asa Rocers, in the 
55th year of his age, after an illness of thirteen 
days, which he bore with patience and resignation. 

on the 5th of ninth month, of pulmonary 
consumption, in the 28th year of her age, Purses, 
wife of Peter Doyl; sho was a member of Yonge 
street Monthly Meeting of Friends, Upper Canada. 




















































































For “ The Friend.’ | 


Moral Culture of the Coloured People. 


Every thing relating to the condition of the | 
coloured population an interest} 
which ought to command the attention of the 
whites. Even the in which 
many of them are found is a subject of re- 
gret, and claims exertion in their more fa- 
voured neighbours for their elevation out of 
it. Which of you having an ox or an ass 
fallen into a pit, will not straightway lift him 
out, even on the Sabbath day; and shall not 
these sons and daughters of Adam, many of 


possesses 


degradation 


whom have been bound, lo! these many years, 
be loosed from their fetters, and placed in the 
ranks of moral excellence and usefulness, 
which their Creator designs fur them! Cer- 
tainly they ought; and in no better way per-| 
haps can this be effected than by education. 
Cultivate their minds, open to them the mul- 
tifarious sources of useful knowledge ; teach 
them to read, and write, and the use of figures, 
and their minds will expand with the new 
ideas which they will acquire. This will tend 
to draw them off from sensuality and produce 
self-respect, and give them resources of en- 
joyment in themselves. By learning to read 
they will find a rich field for reflection in the 
Holy Scriptures. A measure of the same 
universal light which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world, and which enabled the 
gentiles to do the things contained in the 
outward law, is granted to them, and doubt- 
less in greater or less degrees convicts them 
of sin. ‘Through the Holy Scriptures they 
will be also informed of their standing as 
fallen accountable creatures, of the means of 
restoration provided through the Mediator and 
Redeemer, and the fearful consequences of 
disobeying the Divine law written in the 
heart. Such considerations will tend further 
to elevate their thoughts, and to lead them to 
aspire after a heavenly inheritance where 
Christ sitteth on the right hand of the Ma- 
jesty on high. 

I allude to that class among the free people 
of colour who have not yet availed themselves 
of the means of improvement of which others 
have partaken, and by which they have at- 
tained the character of steady, industrious, 
respectable and exemplary citizens. ‘To the) 
condition of this unfavoured part, the friends 
of the descendants of Africa would do well 
to turn their attention with fresh energy for 
their help. Many schemes are formed and 


powerfully supported, to instruct and evan- 


gelise the heathen ef all colours in remote 


regions; but if a part of this charity was) 


turned to our immediate neighbours, its ef- 


fects might be more useful and the direction | 


quite as rational as to be seeking to acquire 
faine that is fetched from far. 

The statement contained in the last num- 
ber of “ The Friend,” respecting the opening 
of two schools of each sex, was truly grateful 
to me, and I sincerely wish the encourage- 
ment of those who are engaged in such laud- 
able efforts to enlighten this people. Authony 
Benezet and some of his contemporaries did 
much to awaken the sympathies of the whites 
towaids the sons of Africa, and the present 
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dav-school in Willing’s alley, in which seventy 
or eighty coloured children are taught, | sup 


pose, owes its existence to their benevolence 
Prejudices as strong as any of the present 
period must have existed against their Chris 
tian exertions; but influenced by pure mo- 
tives, arising from that love which seeks the 
welfare of eve ry rational creature, they per- 
severed and accomplished much for the liber- 
ties and comfort of that people. Could our 
fellow citizens be aroused to take up the sub- 
ject spiritedly, and open schools for them in 
those parts of the suburbs of the city where 
they are most nume rously located, many 
might be induced to spend their evenings in 
acquiring useful knowledge, instead of de 
basing themselves by intemperance, or wast- 
ing their time in vanity and mirth. 

It is true, that results as favourable in every 
respect, have not followed the labours of the 
whites as is desirable, but this should not be 
allowed to relax our efforts; much good has 
been done; the mental and moral condition 
of hundreds has been greatly advanced, while 
as a people, they have fearful disadvantages 
to contend with. The husbandman labours 
hard to prepare the soil for the seed, and 
waits long for the expected fruits, but is of 
ten disappointed in the amount of the pro- 
duct—but he breaks up the ground, sows his 
seed again, and, through the blessing of a 
kind and watchful Providence, reaps the re- 
ward of his toils. Let us cherish a proper 
regard for a people who are subjected to many 


difficulties, and by judicious measures assist 


them and encourage them to help themselves. | 


They have young men and women of culti- 
vated minds, who might engage in teaching 
schools of their own colour. Promote the 
formation of temperance societies—literary 
and benevolent associations—and establish 
libraries for The several 
branches of the mechanical trades and arts 
should be taught amongst them, which would 
enable them to assist one another in business 
by giving employment to their own people. 


Cc. D. 


their own use. 


For “The Priend 

I hope the hint, modestly given by the edi- 
tor of “ The Friend,” to stimulate his corre- 
spondents, will have the intended effect. 
From the number of subscribers, it would 
appear that the paper is generally satisfactory; 
but I confess however excellent the selec- 
tions may be, the proportion of original mat- 
ter has appeared to me too small, and much 
less than we have a right to expect from 
the amount of talent in our Society. It is 
the only periodical in this country conducted 
by a Friend, for the purpose of furnishing 
reading of a selected and religious character, 
adapted more especially to the habits and 
With but little 
exertion, divided amongst a large number of 
literary and gifted men and women, it would 
be more richly stored with useful productions. 
Periodical papers are readily transmitted to 
all parts of the union; they afford at stated 
periods a portion of reading which does not 
consume much time, and in a form which of- 
ten makes it more acceptable than any other, 


taste of our own members. 


especially when persons cannot undertake to 
go through large works. “ The Friend” does 
not claim to be a general ne wspaper ; the in- 
telligence it communicates chiefly relates to 
matters concerning the Soc ty, events con- 


nected with thec 


ise of rel 


igion and morality, 
and other evidences of the spread of light and 
knowledge in the world; but if properly varied 
by original essays of a historical, scientific, or 
religious nature, it would always possess suf- 
ficient interest to make it an agreeable visi- 
tant, particularly of the country 
not abundant. It has 
sustained this character amongst its readers, 
perhaps as well as most periodicals, but it is 
lawful to increase iis good qualities, and so 


in 
where new works are 


parts 


long as it is desirable to keep in circulation 


jsuch a paper, this desire would manifest itself 


to general advantage by literary contributions 
for its columns. Writers would benefit them- 
selves by the faithful exercise of their talents, 
as well as their readers. “He that watereth 
shall be watered himself.” “There is that 
scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet and it tendeth 
to poverty. : Z. 
=z 
Selected f The Friend.” 

The following piece having occasioned some 
serious reflections in my own mind, I thought 
perhaps it might be instructive to the readers 
of “ The Friend,” should the editor approve 
of its insertion. 

THE RIVER OF DEATH. 

Death has been frequently compared to 
a river which we are all rapidly approaching, 
and eternity called the country beyond. The 
writer and reader of these lines may well 
enough be supposed to have already gone 
over one half the distance necessary to bring 
us to this apparently, and in many respects 
teally, formidable stream. During our jour- 
ney thus far, we have not only sought to pro- 
cure subsistence by the way, but to accumu- 
late something for the future, some of us 
grasping at wealth, some at honour, and some 
at rare attainments } But 
have we all duly considered this important 
question: Are our accumulating treasures of 
a kind to be carried over the river, either sent 


n human learning. 


forward to await our own landing on the oppo- 
site shore, or as part of our baggage at the 
time of passing ? 


Should it prove otherwise, 
we must find ourselves under the terrible ne- 
cessity of leaving them all in a world which 
we never again can visit, and doomed to end- 
less penury. Now the word of God has de- 
cided that when we leave this world we can 
carry nothing out of it. The only feasible at- 
tempt, therefore, is to send our treasures for- 
ward, so as to have them laid up in heaven 
against our arrival. But how shall this be 
accomplished? Neither gold nor silver can 
be sent across the river in our way—houses 
and lands still less—bunk paper is unecurrent 
off this earth; the honour that comes from 
man, as also mere human knowledge, seem 
equally valueless beyond the tomb. But re- 
mark, all these things are the rewards of hu- 
man labour, undertaken for self alone. But 
there is such a thing as spending our strength 
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in the service of God, and, lo! here we find the most skilful physicians, have 
the solution of our difficulties: for such la-| pletely cured by kreosot. 


bours meet their chief reward beyond the| , “ For wounds, and sores in general, it a 
fatal stream. The Divine promise in relation) been found the best remedy known, and i 


been com- \Wm. Mitchell, Nantucket, Mass. 


William C. Taber, New Bedford, do. 
Stephen Dillingham, Falmouth, C ape C " do. 


Matthew Purinton, Provide nee, . Island, 
Mahlon Day, New York. 





to them, as we may gather from various parts particularly recommended in surgical weed Joshua Kimber, Flushing, L. I. pe 
of the Bible, is present maintenance, but the |tions, as it prevents inflammation, and stops a ct i _ do. 
chief payment after death. Here then is the | the most excessive bleeding almost instantly. : PM ‘a 8 Corner, do. 
means of sending before us all the earnings “In hysterical diseaseg, it is likewise said tO | jocep  ehikaie Bas : Port, do. 
of our lives; we may render the m atter secure, be of great service.” | John F. Hull, Stanfordville, a 
that when we pass into eternity we shall go to dais Asa B. Smith, Farmington, do. 
our treasures, not leave them behind. Should foe at are y do. 
the reader question the ce rtainty of the affirm. Steam.—In comparison W ith the pas st, what Wisinas Poe ne an Gane le re 
ations here made, the word of God comes in centuries of improvement has this sin gle agent Ephreim Potter, Granville, Washington Co d . 
proof : *“ Who (i. e. God) will render to every comprised, in the short compass of filty years! Thomas Bedell, Coxsackie, F do. 
man according to his deeds: to them who by Every where practicable, every where efficient, Moses S iiton, Pines Bridge, ee 
patient continuance in we ll doing, seek for it has an arm a thousand times stronger than ae ey of New Paltz Landing, . 
glory, honour, and eternal life.”” Rom. ii. 6,7. , hat of Hercules, and to which human inge- | Henry Grit fin, er a : 
On the other hand, let that man know who Ouity ts c ipable of fitting a thousand times 43) Ieaac Mosher, Queensbury, Glen's Falls, do. 
labours for this world, he is laying up wealth} many hands as belonged to Briareus. Steam | George Davoll, Collins, Erie Co. do 
only to leave it for ever, and just in propor- is found, in rege oes operation, upon ee R — Co. Vermo . 
tion to his gains will be the loss which he is S&45; and under the influence of its strong ~<selanners see" nhall. ne aich Coheed Cc P, a! 
inevitably and speedily to sustain. Let him) propulsion, the gallant ship | jae b Malet: Benen. Leceniee Gs, do 
affix the label to every successive addition to * Avainst the wind, against the tide Charles Stroud, Stroudsburg, on 
his fortune, * This is to be left behind when Still steadies, with an upright keel.” | Jesse Spencer, Gwynedd, do. 
death calls for me; in this manner he may It is on the rivers, and the boatmen may re-| f hor _ a roy A . Abington, do, 
escape that most bitter disappointment which pose on his oars; it is in highways, and begins | {77'S "y: -‘e8 do 


. ‘ . wcolf al c he ¢ . 
awaits every inconsiderate lover of earthly | tO exert itseil along the courses 


good. All who labour for earthly treasures, Yeyance; it ts at the bottom of m 


ought fully to keep in mind their reward is sand feet below the earth’s surfac 


to be upon earth, and must be left here when- mill, and in the workslops of the 


, - ‘ 7 . at 
ever they are called into ete rity. E.R. rows, it pumps,’ it excavates, 


draws, it lifis, it hammers, it spins, it weaves, George Malin, 


teland. do. 
_ it prints. lt seems to say to men, at least to! Samuel R. Kirk, ’? M., East Nantmeal, do, 
Sesh un CRedine cqmmeniion }O OO f artisans, “ Leave off your manual | David Binns, Brownsville, Fayette Co. do. 
réosou.e— 1e€ olowing co m mcat 9 é > hye 4 ti. 
I 1c G ge labour, give over your + bodily toil: bestow but| David R berts, Moorestown, New Jersey. 
from the United States Gazette, should arrest eens oh diel ¢ ‘ th ine of say Josiah Tatum, Woodbury, do. 
. urs i as he cling © tn* , 
the attention of every physician and chemist. - weirs 1 ; : eee Te } aon O6 = David Scull, Sculltown, do. 
Whether the substance 1s new or not. we are power, Will bear the toil,—with no mus¢ le Daniel B. Smith, Leeds’ Point, do 
unable to ay, but are inclined to consider it to grow weury, no nerve to relax, no breast} John Bishop, Columbus, do 
able s ) a chines ns : . ¢ 99 ° ' f 
ae atttele ws veiw genmealis aesend ihe ak.l el faintness. What further improve- | John N. Reeve, Medford, do 
icie ed y gel uly & ong ne 4 ° , . ¢ in Shep Gre nicl o 
; ici hich | } me _ may stil be made in the use of this as- Benjamin $8 leppard, ¢ reenwich, do. 
cients, the preparation of which bas been long tonishing “it re i Wm, Allinson, Burlington, do. 
‘ ! V j si ss 
lost to the world. Be that as it may—to Dr. oseninnies, ch seabed a ges ibie to know, anc | Wom. F. Newbold , Jobs-town, do. 
Reichenbach till due the credit of having|'t Were vain to conjecture. What we do know, | Fi Matthes. Tuckertow ie 
eichenvack& 138 Sil gue ie a i Ing » E ’ ’ 
iven to the public a most valuable medicine. |*”? that it has most essentially altered the face | Samuel Bunting, Crosswicks, do 
yiven > pubil os aluabie icine, . z \ z : vay 
W ; incl it . ose the new bstar of affairs, and that no visible limit yet appears Jacob Parker, naar Ay, do. 
e are inciines O Suppo. the . Substance ; é S - aieail i 1. 
= Pt beyond which its progress is seen to be im- eth Lippincott, PaTOWEE ys ‘ 
the same that was used tn preparing and pre- oes ; ' Hugh Townsend, Plainfield, do. 
possible. If its power were now to be anni-|¢ W cop Ae ing 
serving mummies; and in this opinion we are)!” ‘> , | Caspar Wistar, Salem, do. 
supported by several eminent physicians. The hilated, if we were to miss it on the water and | John W. Tatuin, Wilmington, Sadia aiate 
dine ; " . Sas eenalile t nk ; his prepar in the mills, it would seem as if we were go-| Dr. Thomas H. Dawson, Easton, Maryland 
wscoverer ilas ide nos ) 8 iva. : z : cat ae a ; : 
; wee “eager ena . hip (ing back to the rude ages.x— Daniel Webster. Dr. George Williamson, Baltimore, do, 
tion, but has made pubic the manner in which Ir. Thos. Worthington, Darlington, HartfordCo. do. 
he obtains it. We t nay i idd that Dr. R. is dicate |} Amos Ladd, a imond, Virginia, 
well known as a learned ne ‘skill | practi- All men seek for peace, but the y do not| Wm. Davis, jr, Lynchburg, do. 
tioner.— Phil. Com. Herald. scek it where it is to be found. The world he ne . Nice, : M , Nixon's, Randolph Co. N.C. 
es s ‘ ~ ‘ 4 
A eae Mkt — oe " |nromises peace, but cannot give it. It offers |2esee Minshaw, New Salem, do. 
A great dis — in chemi ays ha lately ‘ 7 ly | . bow are not wortl lhomas Moore, P. M., New Garden, do, 
been made by Dr. Reichenback, of Germany, | @sitory pleasures, but they are not worth | Noon Hunt, jr, P. M., Hunt's Store, do. 


he having succeeded in extricating from tar the pains they cost. Jesus Chris 
and smoke a hitherto unknown substance,|g!¥e peace to man; he cures our 


which he calls Kreosot, (flesh preserver.) regulates our desires. He comforts us with Gan a P, cden, Laodenas tale = 
’ ri ’ ’ ' . J shit *erdue, Leesburgh, Highland Co ! 
This si nce pos »3 the pr ty of | the hopes of everlasting blessings: he makes us | 7¢rsham Perdue, Leesburgh, Hig oe 
This ubst ince possesses the property of , sha Eee g hl 1S odie io John Negus, Upper Springfield, Columbia Co. do. 
restoring putrelaction, in a most eminent de-| taste that Inward Joy, even in pain; and as the |7 anu. | Jone s, Mount Pleasant, do. 
gree, and when diluted with water, fresh| SP that produces it is inexhaustible, and the | Be njamin Hoyle, Barnesville, do. 
slaughtered meat, after having been immersed| bottom o if the soul where it resides, is inacces- | Henry Crew, P. M., Richmond, de. 
ite for aefow minutes, may be ke pt in the sible to all the malice of men, it becomes a - — L. a nedic Beusingten. Delaware Co. do. 
: ’ a sciteaiaainis » ialaaliaiitica : eee 2phraim Morgan, Cincinnati do, 
open air, and in the hottest weather, for any|treasure to the righteous which no one can Caleb Morris, Milton, ’ ae 
length of time, without becoming in the least take from them.— Fenelon. |Wim. Hobbs, New Salem, do, 
ed. — | David Mote, West Milton, Miami Co. do, 
* This fact led several eminent physicians| LIST OF AGENTS. on Hadley, aa Morgan Co. do. 
. . . a ° } P ib . iomas aiper esiheic 
to experiment with it, in the treatment of bu-| {saiah H. Winslow, Portland, Maine. os athan Comstock, Adrian, LenaweeCo, Mi chiganTer. 
man diseases, applying it both internally and | Daniel Taber, East Vassalborough, Ge. } 3000 ph Pearson, New Market, i ne 
externally, in which they have been crowned Joseph D. Hoag, Berwick, do. | Thomas Hodgson, bookseller, South John Street, 
with the most striking success. Stephen A. Chase, New Market, N. Hamp. | Livernoul. ; 
“ People afflicted with the horrible disease ae aes l yon oan ————————————— 
‘ : jr. Lynn, Mass. PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
of cancer, after having been despaired of by | Abijah Chase, Salem, do. 


5 | James Moon, Falsin rt n, Bucks Co do, 
ol land con- Joel Evans 
{ van 


Springtie d, do. 
ines, a thou- | Jesse J. Maris, Chester, du 
e; it is in the | Solomon Lukens, Coatesville, do 
e trades. It Isaac Pusey, London Grove, do. 

} > ol " 
it carries, it John Parker, P. M., Parkersville, do, 
George G. As! : dge, Downington, do, 





t alone can Gilbert Dorland, Hallowell, do, 
passions, and |Caleb Morris, Pasqu tank Co, 


Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 
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